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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


omemakers  chat  f 


frwi-Hh  Monday,  December  27,  1943. 

Subject'':     "SAVE  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS  BY  MENDING."     Information  from  clothing  and  tex- 
tile specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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QURRcNT  SERIAL  RE 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  museum  where  old  table  linens,  laces  and  household 
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articles  are  preserved  many  of  them  beautifully  darned  and  mended?     In  recent 
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years  horoemakers  haven't  been  as  saving  as  their  grandmothers,  and  have  spent  less 

time  doing  careful  mending.    But  nor  in  wartime  we  can't  let  anything  go  to  waste. 

We  have  to  make  everything  do  for  the  duration,  until  peacetime  industries  bring 

replacements. 

So  textile  and  clothing  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  gathered  together  some  special  mending  tricks  that  you  may  like  to  know.  On 
many  of  the  sturdier  household  articles  that  go  regularly  to  the  laundry  you  can 
do  the  mending  quickly  on  the  sewing  machine,  instead  of  laboring  over  the  fine 
hand  darns  used  on  delicate  fabrics.    But  in  every  case  the  old  saying,  "A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine"  is  extra  important  in  wartime.    Mend  the  hole  or  tear  as  soon 
as  you  discover  it,  or  set  the  piece  aside  until  you  can  take  eare  of  it. 

Let' s  run  through  the  kinds  of  household  "linens"  you  might  find  in  yeu* 
mending  basket... (Of  course  some  of  them  will  be  cottons  and  rayons  as  well  as 

linen  fabrics  and  you  may  have  some  wool  blankets,  tco.)    Bath  towels  head  the 

list  alphabetically,  so  we'll  start  with  those. 

Bath  towels  often  break  first  along  the  selvage,  the  textile  specialists 
say.    As  soon  as  the  selvage  begins  to  fray,  stitch  it  to  a  narrow  tape,  or  if  the 
selvage  is  wide  enough,  turn  it  down  once  and  stitch  two  or  three  times  on  the 
machine.     If  you  find  small  holes  in  the  body  of  a  terry  towel,  clip  off  any  loose 
loop  yarns  and  darn  the  holes  with  white  darning  cotton.     Repair  a  worn  terry  bath 
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mat  the  same  way  as  a  bath  towel.    Or  cut  off  the  worn  part  if  it's  near  the  edge, 
and  bind  the  new  edge.     For  binding  you  might  use  a  twilled  tape,  or  carpet  bind- 
ing, or  a  straight  piece  of  heavy  muslin. 

Maybe  blankets  are  your  problem,    ^hen  bindings  wear  out  on  blankets  that 
are  still  good,  rip  off  the  ragged  binding  and  replace  ™ith  a  new  one,  put  on  the 
same  way.     Shrink  the  new  binding  before  you  use  it,  unless  you  get  one  of  the 
ribbon  type  that  comes  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  blanket  is  too  old  and  ^orn  to  be  "'orth  a  ne^  binding,  rip  off  the 
old  binding  and  trim  the  edge.  Then  finish  it  with  a  blanket  stitch.     On  a  thick 
blanket  you  can  make  the  edge  stronger  by  stitching  across  a  couple  of  times  on 
the  machine,  and  then  do  the  blanket  stitching.    On  lightweight  blankets,  baste  in 
a  narrow  hem  and  blanket-stitch  over  it. 

Here's  a  neat  way  of  getting  patching  material  for  a  torn  bedspread.  Cut 
squares  from  the  corners  at  the  foot,  and  face  or  hem  the  raw  edges  where  you  cut  ' 
the  pieces.     Even  if  you  need  only  one  piece,  make  the  spread  even  by  cutting  out 
two  corners.     Sometimes  you  can  overhand  the  edges  of  a  straight  tear  together  with- 
out patching.     If  the  spread  is  tufted,  put  in  new  tufts  and  the  mend  ^ill  hardly 
show.     If  you  can't  get  tufting  yarn  to  match,  use  six-strand  embroidery  floss. 

Most  housekeepers  have  had  occasion  to  save  sheets  that  are  splitting  down 
the  middle  by  taking  out  the  weak  section  the  whole  length  of  the  sheet,  and  then 
seaming  the  selvages  together.    Finish  the  new  outside  edges  with  narrow  hems.  You 
Span  improve  split  or  frayed  hems  on  sheets  or  pillowcases.    Trim  off  the  frayed 
edges,  then  turn  them  in  and  overhand    the  edges  together.     If  you  have  a  pillow- 
case that's  worn  along  the  side  folds,  rip  out  the  hem  Hiere  it  crosses  the  folds, 
seam  the  side  deeply  enough  to  catch  the  line  of  wear,  and  then  restitch  the  hem 
back  in  place. 

Mend  broken  hemstitching  on  a  sheet  or  pillowcase  by  making  a  similar  stitch, 
or,  if  the  break  is  very  bad,  cut  a.^ay  the  old  hemstitching  and  fagot  the  hem  back 


in  place,  or  insert  a  rick-rack  braid  in  the  hem,  or  make  a  new  hem. 

So  much  for  "bed-linen  sheets,  pillow-cases,  blankets  and  spreads.    You  may- 
have  a  beautiful  tablecloth  that  is  showing  signs  of  -"ear.    Before  you  decide  to 
cut  it  up  for  school  napkins  or  baby  'rash  cloths,  try  to  mend  it.     For  small  holes 
on  a  good  cloth  use  yarns  from  the  same  linen,  even  if  you  have  to  sacrifice  a 
napkin  to  get  the  yarns.     Patch  larger  holes,  using  material  from  another  old 
tablecloth  of  similar  pattern  or  -eight,  o^  get  the  pa.tch  from  a  matching  napkin. 
If  the  patch  comes  in  a  suitable  place,  why  not  v'ork  a  letter  or  monogram  over  it, 
so  that  it  seems  like  an  ornament? 

This  trick  of  matching  yarns  is  a  good  one  to  use  -'ith  curtains,  too.  Curtains 
of  lace,  net,  marquisette  and  similar  sheer  materials  usually  split  lengthwise  be- 
fore they  wear  out  crosswise.  Maybe  you  can  ravel  some  yarns  from  leftover  remnants 
and  use  them  to  weave  in  some  ne,:r  crosswise  yarns.     Other.-ise,  match  the  color  and 
size  of  thread  as  '"ell  as  you  can  in  sewing  thread.     These  repairs  rarely  show 
after  laundering. 

Waen  "-ide  curtains  have  holes  near  the  edge,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  off 
the  damaged  part  a.nd  make  a  n&r  hem.     On  very  narrow  curtains  you  can  make  up  width 
by  adding  a  contrasting  hem  or  a  ruffle  after  trimming  off  the  '"orn  part.     Some-  • 
times  you  can  sew  narrow  strips  from  t'vo  or  three  curtains  together.     If  they  a.re 
not  quite  the  same  color,  tint  them  different  harmonizing  colors  for  an  effective 
new  pair  of  curtains. 

It's  often  a  problem  to  find  the  right  mending  material  for  a.  slip  cover.  You 

may  be  able  to  use    pieces  cut  from  the  valance,  making  it  less  full  or  taking  it 

off  entirely;  or  take  a  piece  from  a  place  '"here  the  fabric  you  substitute  won't 

show.  For  example,  the  under  side  of  the  cushion  or  the  outside  back.  A  se^ed-on 
patch  ^ill  "rear  best  on  the  seat  or  back,  and  to  put  it  on  you  will  have  to  loosen 
up  the  upholstery,  stitch  the  patch  in  place  and  put  it  back.  Recover  worn  chair 
arms  in  this  way,  too,  or  slip-stitch  a  large  patch  to  the  upholstery  on  the  right 
side,  and  then  put  the  upholstery  back  in  place.    Mends  like  these  take  time  and 
patience  but  they  extend  the  life  of  the  piece  for  many  months. 
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